WAR AGAINST ROBBERY AND MURDER

entertainment cost Mm almost twelve. I am convinced that
many thousands of honest tradesmen have found their ex-
pences exceed their computation in a much greater pro-
portion. And the sum of seven or eight shillings (which
is a very moderate allowance for the entertainment of the
smallest family) repeated once or twice a week through a
summer, will make too large a deduction from the reason-
able profits of any low mechanic." These men who spend
their earnings in pleasure neglect their business; and in
the end "fill the streets with beggars, and the gaols with
debtors and thieves." Fielding therefore advocated, in
the interest of the general welfare, the passage of a law to
retrench the places of amusement where the common people
squandered their time and money and were tempted to
crime.

With the Bishop of Worcester, Fielding agreed that the
worst vice which has attended luxury is a "new kind of
drunkenness . . . which, if not put a stop to, will infallibly
destroy a great part of the inferiour people." "The
drunkenness I here intend," he explains, "is that acquired
by the strongest intoxicating liquors, and particularly by
that poison called gin; which, I have great reason to think,
is the principal sustenance (if it may be so called) of more
than an hundred thousand people in this metropolis. Many
of these wretches there are, who swallow pints of this
poison within the twenty-four hours; the dreadful effects
of which I have the misfortune every day to see, and to
smell too. . . . Wretches are often brought before me,
charged with theft and robbery, whom I am forced to con-
fine before they are in a condition to be examined; and when
they have afterwards become sober, I have plainly per-
ceived, from the state of the case, that the gin alone was
the cause of the transgression, and have been sometimes
sorry that I was obliged to commit them to prison.?' This
monstrous evil he would extirpate by prohibiting the manu-
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